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of God made flesh in Jesus Christ, the Head of humanity, 
the Ruler of a visible and enduring kingdom in which love 
and law are one. 

And if the philanthropy that now calls us is a philanthropy 
that rests upon a recognition of universal relations among all 
men, I cannot think that it should refuse to declare to all men 
the foundation of those relations in Him Who is in His One 
Person very Man and very God, the centre of human society, 
because He is the presence in human society of Truth and 
Right and Love. 

James O. S. Huntington, O.H.C. 



INTERNATIONAL QUARRELS AND THEIR 
SETTLEMENT. 

The question of the probability of peace or war is always 
with us, and we may therefore view with satisfaction the in- 
creasing interest which those who now wield the decisive 
power in electoral battles are taking in proposals for the 
abatement and possible ultimate abolition of war. Quarrels 
are as old as the world, and there is no doubt that Sir Charles 
Napier was as accurate when he described man as a fighting 
animal as was Sir Henry Maine in speaking of peace as a 
modern invention. The question which is beginning to ex- 
ercise many minds which till recently would have let it pass 
unheeded is, how we can most readily extend the application 
of this new invention, and make it, moreover, as an invention 
should be, labor-saving and money-saving, — how, having 
regard to actually existing circumstances, the world can 
retrench its war preparation and lighten the burden which 
is now imposed. 

Not only was war a natural condition of primitive society, 
but a comparison of ancient and modern warfare shows that, 
on the whole, we have developed towards more humane rules 
in our quarrels. Possibly writers on international law are 
prone to belittle Grecian and Roman ideas of international 
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morality, but there could be small hopes of humane treatment 
for the enemy from those whose feelings towards other 
nations were rather of contempt than of moral obligation. 
After the establishment of the Roman Empire and under the 
influence of Christianity some improvement is discernible, 
and in feudal times the influence of chivalry would, with many 
lapses, secure some mitigation of the cruelties of war, — only, 
however, to be renewed with increased vigor when we reach 
so recent a period as the early part of the seventeenth century. 
The horrors of the Thirty Years' War have probably never 
been exceeded, and certainly never since equalled, — unbridled 
pillage, plunder and ravages, and fiendish cruelty on the part 
of the soldiery creating such absolute desperation that wolfish 
ferocity and cannibalism became rampant among their miser- 
able victims, and the sometimes bespattered reputation of 
Marlborough stands out like a beacon-light in the war of the 
Spanish Succession, beside the record of Mansfeld, Bruns- 
wick, and Wallenstein in the previous war. During the two 
and a half centuries which have since elapsed the influence of 
Grotius and his successors has done much to soften the rules 
of war, and we have also seen the growth of that important 
body of international rules, — the law of neutrality. War does 
not now make every nation either enemy or ally, but while the 
two combatants fight their battle other nations may pursue 
their vocations unmolested except so far as the necessities of 
the war prevent, and the authors of the Declaration of Paris, 
in 1856, made concessions to secure this end by exempting 
from seizure both neutral goods on enemy's vessels and 
enemy's goods on neutral vessels unless contraband. A benefi- 
cent distinction is now recognized between the combatant and 
the non-combatant portion of an enemy population, and the 
unarmed inhabitants cannot be robbed and slaughtered with 
impunity ; quarter will, if possible, be given even to a defend- 
ing garrison, and the inhabitants of a captured town will not 
be abandoned to the tender mercies of a victorious soldiery. 
Prisoners, instead of being tortured, killed, enslaved, or im- 
prisoned, will, where possible, be detained for exchange, and 
in the mean time maintained, and even paid for work. The 
Vol. III.— No. i S 
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sick and wounded, instead of being either tortured and killed 
or left to their fate, will, where possible, be protected and 
tended, and every thing or person connected with such work 
privileged from hostile treatment. Passing to property, land, 
instead of being seized and dealt with by an invading force 
without restraint, will now be used or injured only so far as 
the necessities of war compel, and the invaders upon evacua- 
tion will be responsible for waste ; again, movables instead 
of being seized and freely subjected to pillage will now only 
be taken under formal requisition and generally subject to 
payment being made. 

So of the methods of warfare. All is fair in love and war, 
it is said ; but, though that may have been true in ancient 
warfare (and possibly still of love !), it is certainly not trup of 
modern warfare. The food or water of the enemy must not 
be poisoned, nor poisoned weapons used ; the Declaration of 
St. Petersburg forbids the use of incendiary shells or explosive 
bullets below fourteen ounces, and guns must not be loaded 
with scraps of iron, glass, and other rubbish. Though it is 
permissible to kill by surprise, to assassinate — i.e., to kill by de- 
ceit or treachery — is illegal. Wanton devastation of territory 
is now clearly unlawful, and only strict military necessity can 
justify it, though the rules upon one or two allied practices are 
not as well settled as might be desired. The Franco-German 
War and later our action in Egypt have given prominence to 
bombardment as an unnecessarily cruel means of attack when 
directed not merely against works but indiscriminately against 
ajjown, and the French appear inclined to go still further, and, 
irrespective of siege, employ bombardment as a threat against 
maritime towns for the purpose of exacting ransom, and totally 
regardless of the town being a purely commercial or a resi- 
dential one.* 

The foregoing resume may satisfy us that, with the excep- 
tion last noted,t the general rules of warfare have, during the 



* Admiral Aube in the Revue des Detix Mondes, 1882, 1. 331, and subsequent 
writers in the same review and in the Nouvelle Revue. 

f Mr. W. E. Hall refers to Admiral Aube's proposal as " nothing short of 
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last two hundred and fifty years, steadily developed towards 
a more humane ideal. There may have been periodical 
derelictions from existing standards, but the general trend of 
the customs of war has followed the general softening of 
manners in peace. 

In curious contrast to this fact stand the enormous war 
preparation of the present day and the increased deadliness 
of modern weapons and engines of war. The English army 
and navy now cost nearly thirty-two millions sterling out of 
a total annual national expenditure of less than ninety mil- 
lions, and the last ten years show an increase of sixty thou- 
sand men in the army, while the navy includes one hundred 
and thirty-one commissioned war-vessels, with a displacement 
of over three hundred thousand tons, against one hundred and 
eleven, with a displacement of little over two hundred thou- 
sand tons, in 1886, and with increased speed. A lOO-ton gun 
now costs nearly ;^20,ooo, fires a charge weighing about a ton 
and a quarter and costing about ;^i50, and finally requires 
repairing after one hundred and fifty shots. The United States 
spend about ;^i5,ooo,ooo per annum upon their army and 
navy, or less than five shillings per head of their population ; 
Brazil spends rather more than ;^5,5oo,ooo, or about eleven 
shillings per head ; passing to Europe, the six great powers 
spend nearly one hundred and seventy millions sterling, 
averaging about sixteen shillings per head of their total popu- 
lation, and on an emergency could put into the field some 
seventeen million men, or more than fivefold the number which 
could have been raised fifty years ago. In addition to all this 
direct military expenditure there are the huge national debts 
largely originating from war, and the loss which is incurred 
by large bodies of men being drawn away from peaceful pro- 
duction. 

Accompanying the enormous increase in the armed forces 
of Europe is the increased deadliness of modern weapons and 

astounding," and reminds its advocates that not only may reprisals be made, but 
they need not be confined to acts identical with those which have called them 
forth. " International Law," 3d edition, p; 534, 
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engines of warfare. In the light of such conferences as that 
of St. Petersburg, and the feeling which they represent, it is 
somewhat remarkable that such a premium should be allowed 
to be placed upon destructiveness ; but, as Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out, we may, on the other hand, reflect that the 
greater the man-killing properties of our weapons the less are 
we likely to follow the example of earlier times in the length 
of our wars. We may take it that the modern principle is 
that no greater cruelty, no more wide-spread injury, shall be 
inflicted than is necessary for the end desired ; yet modern 
warfare recognizes mines as legitimate means of attack, not- 
withstanding their insidious nature and the danger that their 
ravages may extend to non-combatants. Again, notwith- 
standing the protests of the United States during the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877 against the unconditional recognition of 
the torpedo as a legitimate instrument of warfare, it appears 
now to be fully recognized. The danger which is being run is 
forcibly expressed by a. French admiral, quoted by Sir Henry 
Maine. " You must remember," he says, " that a torpedo is 
used under water" and in the dark. Now, are you quite sure 
that you will always aim your attack against the ship which 
you intend to destroy ? Suppose that the commander of a 
torpedo fleet makes his way to a force of ships lying off a 
particular coast, and one of his torpedoes is successfully fixed 
to the vulnerable parts of one of them. The electric spark is 
applied, and the ship and everybody on board it is blown into 
the air or sent into the depths of the sea ! Supposing, how- 
ever, immediately afterwards, it is discovered that the ship 
which has been destroyed is a neutral, perhaps one of the 
finest vessels of a friendly power ! Do not you think that 
there would be a thrill of horror through the civilized world, 
and are you sure that a combination of civilized nations will 
not be formed which will condemn the torpedo to the same 
proscription, and perhaps by the same means, as far more 
merciful weapons were condemned in the Middle Ages?"* 



* " International Law," by the late Sir Henry Maine, pp. 147-8. 
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So of the ram, by which a ship may be sunk in a moment or 
two. Again, though the Declaration of St. Petersburg pro- 
scribed explosive bullets and loading with scraps of iron, etc., 
modern conical bullets are said to be almost equally cruel, 
while in the Chili revolution the new Mannlicher rifle became 
known as "the machine of death," being regarded by Balma- 
ceda's fugitive infantry with almost superstitious fear. Only 
a third of the Congressional troops were armed with it, yet 
fifty-six per cent, of the Balmacedist dead and wounded fell 
to it at the battle of Concon, and it is reported that volleys 
fired at six hundred yards ricocheted with fatal effect upon 
reserves stationed one thousand yards beyond. Its inventor 
calls it humane because it kills ten men where the Snider 
either wounded or killed one ! 

What is to be the result of the increased destruction which 
these new weapons cannot fail to bring about ? Dr. Billroth 
of Vienna and Dr. Bardeleben of Berlin have recently dealt 
with this question in their professional lectures, in its applica- 
tion to the preparation for the wounded, and Mr. Archibald 
Forbes has added some interesting details, the conclusion of 
their combined experience being that the old system of carry- 
ing away the wounded on litters during the battle will in the 
future be utterly impracticable, since with the improved man- 
killing appliances brought into action the first battle would 
bodily wipe out the ambulance service. If a humane people 
demand that the help to the wounded shall be adequate and 
in proportion to the development and augmentation of mod- 
ern fire-arms, Mr. Forbes replies that compliance is impossible, 
— that the ambulance corps, though privileged, would be 
simply shot down by the longer range and greater precision 
of modern rifle-fire, — and that "stern experience of future 
warfare will force home upon the nations the decision whether 
their wounded and necessarily untended warriors in their 
thousands are to lie bleeding to death on the battle-fields 
while the war is raging above them, or whether the peoples 
of Europe will take the accomplishment of the blessed millen- 
nium into their own hands and bring it about, in the words 
of the Scottish paraphrase, that 
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" ' No longer hosts, encountering hosts, 
Shall crowds of slain deplore.' " 

To summarize the present position of affairs, though the 
general body of rules or customs of war has become more 
humane, and though neutrality during war has now become 
a clearly recognized position, the weapons of warfare are more 
destructive than ever, and the financial burden imposed by 
preparation for war is heavier than ever, while the risk we in 
England run in case of war is as great as or greater than 
ever. We in England depend for at least a third of our food 
upon foreign supplies, and we are at the same time the largest 
carriers in the world. No other nation is so dependent as we 
upon sea-supplies ; our combined imports and exports amount 
to niore than a thousand million sterling, and are worth to 
us as carriers something like fifty million sterling in the year, 
thus exposing an area three times as great as either France, 
Germany, or Russia, and more than one-fourth larger than 
all three combined.* Whether Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Cowley were guilty of a fatal mistake in ever assenting to 
the Declaration of Paris, or whether we are guilty of an- 
other in refusing to agree to the exemption of the private 
property of belligerents from hostile capture at sea, is not for 
me to discuss here, but while the law remains as it is we 
can never flatter ourselves that we have little concern in the 
question of war or peace, or in proposals for the abatement 
of war. 

Of those proposals, arbitration in one form or another 
is naturally the one to which our minds first turn, and its 
supporters certainly cannot complain of want of attention 
during the past few months. The President of the United 
States made an important speech on the subject last year; 
both Houses of the American Congress have unanimously 
approved its extension as a means of settling international 
quarrels; and here in England, whatever may be the re- 
sult of the proposed motion on the subject in the House of 

, s 

* See Lawrence's " Essays on Some Disputed Questions in Modern Inter- 
national Law," pp. 286-7. 
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Commons, petitions representing (among others) more than 
a million and a quarter of members of industrial organizations 
have been signed in favor of a treaty of arbitration with the 
United States. 

The weaknesses of this method of settlement have been 
frequently dwelt upon. The want of direct coercive power : 
if an award in a private dispute is not complied with, the min- 
ions of the law can quickly bring about a satisfactory result ; 
but to levy execution upon a nation would be rather a dif- 
ficult process, and would virtually mean the very remedy 
which arbitration is to avoid. Yet the United States by reject- 
ing the award of 1831 in the matter of the British American 
boundary, and Mexico by her action in the dispute with the 
United States in 1839, have shown us that such a difficulty 
may arise. Again, there is the difficulty of securing a 
thoroughly unprejudiced and at the same time competent 
tribunal, and the objection to courts created purely ad hoc. 
General disapproval on the part of other nations may operate 
as strong indirect coercion of those inclined to defy arbitral 
decisions, but this makes the requirement of thorough com- 
petence on the part of the arbitrators all the more imperative, 
otherwise a country might acquire for itself a very bad name 
for the repudiation of what was in fact an unjust or improper 
award. 

Mr. W. E. Hall considers that under these circumstances 
it must be permissible to distrust arbitration as a means of 
obtaining an equitable settlement of international controver- 
sies, though he admits that "where the matter at stake is 
unimportant, and the questions involved are rather pure ques- 
tions of fact than of law or mixed fact and law, reference to 
arbitration is often successful both as a means of securing that 
justice .shall be done and of allaying international irritation." 
Fortunately, it is not now an untried method, and we learn 
something as to its most appropriate sphere from past expe- 
rience : a large number of disputes have in modern times been 
settled by arbitration, and the number is increasing with every 
decade. An analysis of the subjects of twenty-eight of the 
most important of these gives the following result : 
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Seizure or destruction of ships or other property . . 9 

Seizure of or injury to subjects 5 

Boundaries 7 

Sovereignty of islands 2 

Breach of neutral duties 3 

Fisheries 2 

The United States government has been a party to thirteen 
of these settlements, Great Britain to ten, France and Portugal 
to four each, Spain three, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and Den- 
mark one each, while South America is represented by Co- 
lombia, Chili, Peru, and Argentina; Central America by Costa 
Rica, Mexico, and Nicaragua ; Asia by China, Japan, and 
Persia; and Africa by Morocco. The United States have 
thus had the largest experience of arbitration, and the opinion 
of their President last autumn probably well expresses the 
present feeling on the subject. " It is quite possible," said 
President Harrison, " to apply arbitration to such a dispute as 
a boundary-line. It is quite impossible, it seems to me, to ap- 
ply it to the case of an international feud. If there is present 
a disposition to subjugate, an aggressive spirit to seize terri- 
tory, or a spirit of national aggrandizement which does not 
stop to consider the rights of other men or other peoples, to 
such a case and to such a spirit international arbitration has 
no or, if any, a remote and difficult application." This is not 
quite the same as Mr. Hall's criticism ; in excluding questions 
of law. he doubtless had in view the Alabama arbitration, for 
though war was then avoided the permanent effect of the de- 
cision cannot be applauded, inasmuch as we started by accept- 
ing a statement as law which we denied to be truly so, and 
thereby increased the obligations of neutrals in direct oppo- 
sition to the modern rule, and very proper rule, of allowing 
war to interfere as little as possible with the affairs of non- 
belligerents. In confining, arbitration to " unimportant mat- 
ters," Mr. Hall would doubtless thereby exclude the disputes 
which President Harrison describes as involving a disposition 
to subjugate, an aggressive spirit to seize territory, or a spirit 
of national aggrandizement, and probably he would exclude 
others, — cases in which the political freedom, the existence, or 
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the honor of a nation is supposed to be touched ; and at first 
sight this Hmitation might seem to make arbitration impos- 
sible in nine-tenths of the quarrels which arise. We must 
not, however, be too hasty. History and in fact every-day ex- 
perience of foreign politics show that what may grow into a 
question of national honor generally has a very small begin- 
ning. Take the Chili affair, which attracted so much attention 
towards the close of last year : a dispute which originated in 
a drunken brawl at one time looked very much like ending in 
a bitter war between Chili and the United States. The late 
Lord Russell said of the wars of the last century that he 
did not see one of them in which, if there had been proper 
temper between the parties, the questions in dispute might not 
have been settled without recourse to arms ; and if tackled 
early enough the settlement of most of our disputes to-day 
may be similarly facilitated. At the time of writing, the 
United States, after some tall talk, are beginning to see a little 
sense in Lord Salisbury's recent proposals, but if our govern- 
ment had taken the advice which Sir George Baden-Powell 
urged upon it in 1887-8, "the Behring Sea difficulty" need 
never have assumed the proportions which it has been allowed 
to do. Furthermore, we must always remember that if there 
is a danger of not obtaining a fair decision on the merits of a 
dispute in arbitration, the danger in war is ten times greater. 
Take the Crimean War, as Mr. Froude puts it in his " Life 
of Earl Beaconsfield :" though a million lives and a hundred 
millions of English money were expended, the only result was 
the capture of half a single Russian city ! To quote a saying 
of the late President Grant, " An arbitration between two 
nations will never satisfy both nations alike; but it always 
satisfies the conscience of humanity," and that is more than 
war can do. 

Admitting, however, that there are certain quarrels or " in- 
ternational feuds" to which arbitration cannot be applied, is 
there any other alternative for war, or is there any peace-pre- 
serving influence upon which we may rely ? Lord Sherbrooke 
(then Mr. Lowe) once described the theory of the balance of 
power as " the pest of Europe," but there are many who now 
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think that in the system and alliances which the theory has 
bequeathed to us are to be found the most practical peace- 
preserving influences of to-day. The six great powers of 
Europe, and when concerned others, may meet in conference 
and in a spirit of conciliation may smooth over difficulties 
which, while distance added enchantment to the view, might 
appear almost insurmountable by peaceful means, as witness 
the conferences of London in 1834 and 1867, of Paris in 1867, 
and of Berlin in 1878 and 1885. Then we have the European 
alliances, — the triple alliance and, if we may call it so, the 
dual alliance, with their possible additional adherents. When 
Germany, Austria, and Italy are allied on one side and France 
and Russia on the other, there should be little fear of either 
France or Russia acting aggressively unless assured of Eng- 
land's position ; Italy in the South and Germany in the North 
would be seriously handicapped without maritime protection, 
but with the assistance of the English fleet the case would be 
very different, and England may thus say to her Russian rival, 
" Give us peace in Asia and there shall be peace in Europe ;" 
an offer which the alleged pacific declarations of the Czar should 
make readily acceptable. 

What, then, are the conclusions to which we are led ? That 
throughout the civilized world there is a growing feeling 
against recourse to war as a means of settling international 
djsputes ; that the practice is growing of inserting in treaties 
precautionary clauses for reference to arbitration of disputes 
which may arise ; that, even in default of any such provision, 
where disputes have actually arisen, their settlement by arbi- 
tration is becoming commoner ; that quarrels to which arbi- 
tration cannot be applied may be and are being controlled 
by the peace-preserving influence of allied nations, and that 
though we may not look for any immediate disarmament, 
" though," to quote President Harrison once more, " we must 
still have our gun-factories, and probably shall best promote 
the settlement of international disputes by arbitration by hav- 
ing it understood that if the appeal be to a fiercer tribunal we 
shall not be out of the debate," still progress is for peace, and 
after long experience of the successful working of arbitration 
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and long immunity from serious war, a gradual disarmament 
may follow, and the time may yet come when it may be true 

" That the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world." 

Leonard H. West. 
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Families and nations and churches, in fact all communities 
of men, have recognized the ethical value of the commemo- 
ration of past events. The anniversaries of births, marriages, 
and deaths are remembered in the family circle. Schools, 
universities, societies, celebrate their centenaries. A feeling of 
piety, in the old Latin sense of that term, links the young to 
the old, the present to the past. As each of us may recog- 
nize certain dates as turning-points or crises in his individual 
life, so it is with the associations or communities to which we 
belong. And many nations can celebrate their birthdays, or 
the day when they came out of bondage, or the festival of 
their resurrection from the dead. In this matter of national 
celebrations England, partly because of the fortunate conti- 
nuity of her recent history, is less fortunately placed than 
some other countries. All citizens of the United States of 
America can join in celebrating the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The present French republic has shown a wise instinct 
in choosing the Fall of the Bastille as the anniversary to be 
commemorated : that date for the new epoch divides the sym- 
pathies of Frenchmen less than any later date in the stormy 
history of the great revolution. Englishmen have given up 
celebrating the Whig triumph of 1688 ; they have given up 
celebrating the battle of Waterloo. The feeling grows (as we 
trust it may grow in Germany), that a battle is, in any case, 
not the best kind of event to celebrate ; a national animosity 
is not the national feeling we wish to keep alive. And, be- 

* A lecture delivered before two London Ethical Societies. 



